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EDITORIAL. 


A GRATIFYING sign of the times is the apparent activity among the 
several branch library associations, an activity that is verynecessary 
in view of likely library developments of the near future. In addi- 
tion to the usual sectional meetings, a feature in recent years has 
been the joint Summer meetings provided by the North Central, 
North Western and the North Midland Library Associations. 
These meetings have been held at Derby, Buxton, and Chester, 
and this year’s, we understand, is now being organised to take 
place at Harrogate, probably this month. 


* * 


At the last meeting of the North Central Branch of the Library 
Association, at Sheffield, Councillor Brocklehurst, of Bradford, in 
opening discussion on the Carnegie Report on Public Library Pro- 
vision and Policy, among other useful suggestions emphasised the 
value to the smaller libraries of being represented at library con- 
ferences, and suggested that it would pay them to stand the expenses 
of their librarians. We hope the smaller authorities will note this, 
because it is only by meeting their colleagues from the larger and 
more active centres that the librarians and libraries of the smaller 
towns can keep abreast of modern practice and present-day needs. 


* 


* 


On another page we give particulars of the new grading scheme 
for staff salaries of the Sheffield Public Libraries, which show that 
the salaries are contingent upon the staff attaining certain qualifica- 
tions. Mr. Gordon is to be congratulated upon a scheme which we 
think compares very favouably with any other scale that is in 
force in the country. Other librarians might well use this scheme 
as a model in their districts as by this means alone can we hope to 
attain a general levelling up of conditions and qualifications. 


ok 


* 


That the public libraries of the country are, in varying degree, 
doing something for the adult education of the community is realised 
by all thinking people, but there is one important matter that must 
receive increasing attention in the near future. It is concerned 
with the attitude and tendencies of contemporary novelists—not 
the second-rate or unknown exponents of the craft, but rather 
those usually accepted as being in the front rank. 

It is, of course, extremely desirable that our public libraries 
should contain plentiful supplies of fiction—at least that fiction 
which comes within the category of literature—but at the same 
time it is equally important that the puerile and the neurotic should 
be excluded. As regards the first type no great difficulty is expe- 
rienced, but in respect of the other it is not so easy to discriminate. 
In recruiting their stocks librarians have, of necessity, to rely largely 
upon the reviews in the literary journals, and until recently these 
have proved reliable and satisfactory guides. Now, alas! it is not 
always safe to accept their verdicts. Only the other week the 
writer purchased a novel by one of our great present-day writers 
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on the strength of a most laudatory two-column review in a good 
journal, only to find the book in question unsuitable for general 
circulation. In the review in question there was no word or indica- 
tion of the book’s exact nature, but just unqualified praise. This, 
however, is not an isolated case, because other examples of con 
temporary fiction equally escape the reviewers’ castigation. 


* * * * 


We, of course, realise the difficulties of any kind of censorship, 
and equally the responsibilities towards readers of varying tem- 
peraments and predilections ; yet it is to preserve a wide outlook 
and reject the pernicious that must be the selector’s aim. In con- 
sidering the objectionable tendencies referred to one must, of 
course, proceed carefully and not imitate the minister who, some 
twenty-five years ago, read the latest novel by the then acknow- 
ledged master of fiction, disagreeing so violently with it that he 

ut it on the fire, and then proclaimed his action in the press. 
Sach publicity, naturally, gave the work in question a tremendous 
sale, and the booksellers and publishers rejoiced accordingly. 
Without, then, mentioning either authors or titles, one does empha- 
tically protest against many of our undoubtedly clever novelists 
using their talent in a mischievous direction. These people have, 
apparently, yet to learn that the dissection of morbid conditions 
and probings into sex are not, by any means, for any considerable 
number of healthy individuals, the main interest of life. 


* * * 


It may possibly be argued that this sex obsession of many 
contemporary novelists is but a passing phase ; let us hope so, and 
that they will rapidly provide more wholesome fare. Although 
women writers are, perhaps, the chief offenders, the men are not 
far behind. One of the latter, with several excellent and amusing 
works to his credit, recently published a novel, clever and in parts 
interesting, yet otherwise marred by objectionable features that 
entirely counterbalanced any merit. Another equally clever writer, 
who is acclaimed by the “ highbrows’’ as a master of his craft, 
appears to be hopelessly unable to get away from his disabilities, 
whilst a women writer, often classed as in the front rank, likewise 
shows what may be termed a neurotic streak in all her writings. 
Yet another women novelist has lately published a long story, the 
first third of which is delightful, but the rest exceedingly tedious 
and objectionable. Enough has perhaps been said to establish the 
point, viz., the prevailing objectionable tendencies of many modern 
novelists, and to suggest that the time appears to be ripe for them 
to reconsider their position, and, in the public interest, as well as 
their own, provide more cheerful themes with happier treatments. 


BEES 


“TI want something on Bees,” said one borrower. 

“‘There’s a book on The Apiary on this shelf,’’ answered the 
assistant. 

“T said bees, not apes!” 
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TEACHERS AND READING 
By a Public Librarian. 


A Rural INsPECTOR’s OBSERVATIONS. 


Quite an interesting line of enquiry at the moment is that of 
the extent to which teachers in primary and secondary schools 
pursue reading for enjoyment and enlightenment and as an aid to 
work. The importance of the matter in its direct bearing upon the 
cultivation of English is not the only consideration. The title of 
my article, however, is really suggested by a somewhat scathing 
indictment which appeared some little time ago in the pages of 
The Schoolmistress. The author, an inspector of rural schools, 
said: ‘‘ So far as I am able to discover, the percentage of teachers, 
ning | young teachers, who read from love of reading is small. 

‘ How few teachers ever read the works of our best authors, 
or take an interest in history, or travels, or discoveries, or expedi- 
tions, or science, or anything beyond the daily needs of their classes ! 
Only a few days ago a lady was telling me that she lodged in the 
same house as a lady teacher who was a London graduate, and she 
expressed surprise that the teacher was wholly ‘ unread,’ and never 
appeared to read anything but the most ephemeral literature.” 
“Some time ago,” continues this same inspector, ‘I was talking 
to a school manager, a small farmer, who had lodging with him the 
assistant mistress of the school. He said he was astonished to find 
that Miss B. never read a book, although he had a good many which 
he had placed at her service.” In further elaboration of his case 
this inspector hints that there is possibly some explanation of the 
neglect of books in the teacher's training. He says: “ The fact 
is the preliminary training of teachers is so academic and so con- 
nected with text-books that the poor young people appear to think 
that the only use of books is for examination purposes, and I fear 
that a large percentage of teachers, having passsed their examina- 
tions, cast their books aside as hideous bores.” 

In considering this melancholy state of affairs, if it really exists, 
we have to remember that it is concerned with rural areas where 
the conditions educationally and socially are no doubt different 
from those of towns. But one does wonder if there is anything in 
the inspector's reference to training and text-books that is in any 
measure responsible for the conditions described. 


A Town VIEW. 

Leaving for the moment, however, the reading of teachers in 
country schools, it will, no doubt, be interesting to consider another 
view, relating to town conditions. The writer, for nearly 20 years, 
has had close relations with the teaching profession and is there- 
fore in a fortunate position for discussing the matter. In the town 
of H. the inhabitants have over 80,000 volumes available in their 

ublic libraries (nearly one volume per head of population), but 
included in the stock are 12,000 specially selected volumes for 
children, and a large and up-to-date collection of books on pedagogy 
for the teachers. The use made of these books is considerable, the 
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turnover annually being 454,000 issues ; but this large circulation, 
of course, includes all readers and not teachers alone. In consider- 
ing, however, the reading of the latter, one is happily ableto present 
a somewhat different picture to that of the rural inspector, though 
among teachers, as with other classes, there must be both readers 
and non-readers—something depending upon training, tempera- 
ment and doubtless many other factors. In the particular town 
under notice, apart from the special collection of books on educa- 
tion, which are necessarily somewhat restricted in their appeal, 
works of a more general nature are freely read by those teachers 
who have cultivated the habit, and not a few have also realised the 
benefits of “‘ browsing ’’ among the shelves and noting the contents 
of books they hope to read as opportunity arises. Whilst knowing, 
therefore, that there is a fair measure of good reading among town 
teachers, it is yet possible that some encouragement and guidance 
would be useful in respect of the young men and women, just out 
of college, who may imagine that possession of their parchment is 
the completion of all educational equipment. 


FACILITIES AND OPPORTUNITIES. 


Perhaps, after all, not a little hinges upon the facilities available. 
Whereas most towns now possess more or less adequate public 
libraries, the conditions in the country are altogether different. 
It may, though, be argued that the teacher is now in a position to 
buy his own books. But this is really not so; at least, not to the 
extent to which books are needed. Libraries, then, are a prime 
necessity, and this is being gradually realised, even in rural educa- 
tion, by the somewhat tardy establishment of county libraries 
on extremely economical lines. Whilst the town teacher is in a 
fairly decent position as regards access to books, the country teacher 
is but just beginning to have his needs attended to. In this con- 
nection it is surely a matter of regret that quite recently an impor- 
tant county education committee decided to defer putting into 
operation, on the grounds of economy, its county library scheme. 
The estimated annual cost was but {1,150—a fraction of a penny in 
the pound rate for the area to be served. So long as any locality, 
urban or rural, neglects its book provision, it must not expect its 
teachers, or any other class either, to be furnished intellectually 
as they should be. Such localities must ask themselves—not can 
they afford such provision, but rather can they afford not to provide 
it. 

A Goop INVESTMENT. 

Books in the home, the school, and the library—wisely selected 
—are a good and necessary investment. Without them there can 
be no education in the fullest sense. Happily, this view is becoming 
more common, though there is danger that the present “ economy ” 
wave may, to some extent, hamper progress. At the same time it 
is gratifying to note the frequent references by educationists to this 
subject of books and reading, and the value of individual research 
work by pupils. Only recently a speaker at an educational con- 
ference said: ‘‘ It was the activity of thought that mattered, not 
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stored information. The ability to use books was more important 
than memory ; the scholar knew where to find what he wanted ; 
mind was enlarged by access to libraries in which the labours of 
other minds were stored.” 

It is just this enlargement of outlook, by a right use of books, 
that will so greatly condition the education of the future, and the 
provision of such books in adequate numbers, for both teachers and 
pupils may well be regarded as a matter of educational importance. 


THE OPEN ACCESS COUNTER 
By Georce K. Wi kite, Edinburgh Public Libraries. 


Ont of the chief problems in an open access library is the effective 
contrel of the incoming and the outgoing public. This is especially 
so in a library where the daily issue ts likely to reach three thousand, 
a figure which does not mean a steady two hundred and fifty per 
hour, but periods of slackness alternating with rush periods when 
the rate of issue will be very rapid. 

The control of the public during these busy periods depends 
largely upon the design of the counter, and upon the administra- 
tion inside the staff enclosure. 

Unlike the closed system where the readers will distribute 
themselves before the various service counters, the open access 
system must deal with the crowd as a whole. Any plan which will 
break up the crowd and eliminate the queue is desirable. The 
double wicket system is cumbrous and unsatisfactory. It divides 
the crowd; it doubles the space for the assistants discharging 
book ; but it entails shifting the issue trays whenever a rush occurs, 
and it does not disperse queues. Queues embarass the assistants 
and cause mistakes. 

In planning the open access counter for the Edinburgh Central 
Library it was considered essential :— 

(1) To erect nothing which was not in accord with the archi- 
tecture of the room. 

(2) To plan for a large issue. 

(3) To eliminate the queue. 

The home reading library is in the form of a court, with eight 
full columns and four corner pilasters. It was desirable that these 
columns and pilasters should remain a feature of the room. This 
fact determined the style of the staff counter, which was conse- 
— designed as a bank counter without any top hamper. 

e counter is thrown across the room ten feet beyond the entrance, 
and it forms, together with the cross counters at each of its ends, 
the necessary barrier between the public and the books. 

To dispense the queue readers are required, as in the double 
wicket system, to return their books at the A—L counter (if the 
initials of their surnames fall within that part of the alphabet) and 
at the M—Z counter (if the initials of their surnames fall within 
that part). When they have had their books discharged they 
receive their tickets in exchange and then pass through the entrance 
wicket—all of them through the same wicket. At this wicket they 
are required to show their reader’s ticket as a pass into the library. 
As no delay can occur at the entrance wicket no queue can form. 
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What is still more important, the wicket is always under the control 
of one assistant. 

It may be objected that although there can be no queue at 
the wicket the readers line the front of the counter. This need not 
be so. Whereas it is not possible to clear a queue at the wicket by 
putting on additional assistants, and at the same time keep control 
of the wicket, the crowd can be prevented from forming in front 
of the counter by hurrying on the available assistants to dis- 
charge books. By making it necessary for those returning books 
to line the counter they are all able to present themselves for atten- 
tion instead of, in the case of the queue, only the few at the begin- 
ning, thus facilitating their speedy disposal. Whether they pass 
into the library after receiving their tickets, or out, need not occupy 
the assistant’s attention, as the discharging of books is independent 
of the control of the wicket. 

The staff enclosure, instead of being square, is long and narrow. 
The issue trays are placed, not on the counter where the readers 
hand in their books, but on that behind the assistant ; which means 
that he must take a step back and turn about to discharge a book. 
The advantage in such an arrangement is that, in stepping back to 
the tray, the counter is left clear for others to attend. Three, four 
or five assistants can attend at each portion of the counter without 


impeding each other. 
LIBRARY 


DISCHARGING COVNTER, NAMES A-L DISCHARGING COVNTER NAMES 


MAIN ENTRANCE 

The counter on which the trays are placed is divided in breadth 
by a wooden partition standing a foot high. One side is occupied 
by the trays; the other side—that on the inside of the room— 
serves as a ledge for returned books. Fixed to the top of the dividing 
partition is a six-inch slope, set at an angle of about 115 degrees. 
On this slope the assistant rests the books—opened at the pocket 
cover—while discharging them. 

At the exit wicket the issue of books can be so rapidly effected 
that no queue can form. 

By employing six assistants discharging books, one controlling 
the entrance wicket, and one issuing at the exit wicket, the heaviest 
rush can be successfully met. This may mean making use of every 
available assistant, and returned books will accumulate in con- 
sequence ; but experience has proved that busy periods come 
spasmodically and that many opportunities occur when assistants 
can be detailed to put away books. A call bell or buzzer placed in 
the staff enclosure will bring all hands to the counter again at the 
first sign of congestion. 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 
LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT. 

We hear a great deal about rural library development, because 
the principle of it has not unnaturally captured public imagination ; 
but there has been development in towns, of which, however, we 
hear little. My press-cuttings tell me of this from time to time, and 
each instance is an encouragement. I noticed, for example, that 
one town has purchased a site for one branch library and baths for 
the sum of £3,500. The figure is worth noting, because twenty 
years ago a quite presentable little branch library could have been 
built for this sum. In those dark days the average town council 
would have gibbered inarticulately and unanimously at the mere 
suggestion of spending on a branch site such a sum as this implies. 
It is not only because of 

INCREASED VALUES 
in land, but because there is now, more than at any time I can 
remember, in many towns a willingness to consider libraries. The 
word no longer produced a sneer or a yawn; the value of the 
library is being seen better. Opinion is growing; and this one 
instance can be paralleled in several towns. There is a very grave 
difficulty, however. There is a demand for more libraries; there 
is a willingness to satisfy it; but the Ministry of Health has inter- 
vened in a most unpleasant manner. It refuses to sanction loans 
for library buildings. Hampstead is the latest victim of the pro- 
hibition. There, plans for extending the Central Library have 
been adopted by the Town Council, but the Ministry of Health 
won't allow the necessary money to be raised. It is a case of 
BeInG PATIEN? 
until the shortage in houses has been made good. We cannot object, 
since people must have homes. But how long will it be before there 
are enough houses? There never were enough, you know, even 
in the palmiest pre-war days, when a house could be built for a 
sum equal to what is paid now for a chicken’s house. It is most 
unfortunate that this obstacle should come at this time. Well, 
there are other matters that are receiving attention. The principal 
one is the recent sporadic growth of 
OPEN ACCESS, 
which must be cheering to all who care for advance in libraries. 
It is possible that the indication did as much harm as the limit 
of the one-penny rate in the preventing of progress. Now the 
wheel has come full-circle (almost) ; and even the oldest strongholds 
of the ‘“‘ number machine”’ are falling, or have fallen, with re- 
markable results. At Bristol, for example, in some of the converted 
branch libraries, the issues have increased by one hundred per cent. 
in less than one year. You see, so much goes, or comes, with open 
access: more intelligent administration, some sort of systematic 
classification and all the advantages that flow from it, as well, in 
general,as a more effective service. Even to-day, however, one does get 
A SHock 

for, only two days ago, the architect of a new library rang up one 
of my colleagues to ask where an indicator might be bought. Imagire 
a librarian or a committee deliberately installing an indicator in 
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a new library! I believe my friend was unable to furnish any 
information except that, as most libraries appeared to be getting 
rid of their indicators, one ought to be picked up cheaply—an answer 
which did not seem to appeal to the enquirer. I suppose someone 
is making indicators somewhere, just as in East Anglia there are 
men who still manufacture flint weapons and implements; but 
where that someone is to be found, I don’t know. 
SUMMER COMES 
slowly, but it comes. As I walked to work this morning I heard the 
cuckoo and saw acres of virginal apple-blossom, and I wanted to 
be out-of-doors, a fact that was emphasized curiously by a poster 
which I found on my desk : a gaily-coloured affair, showing a garden 
path leading to an open gate, with masses of blossom on either 
side, and in the foreground an open volume. At the bottom in large 
letters were the words “‘ Outdoor books.’’ This is one of several 
most attractive posters issued by the National Association of Book 
Publishers which dwells at 334 Fifth Avenue, New York. They 
are most valuable to public libraries for use in connection with 
book-lists ; they make the libraries alive; and they cost only a 
very few cents. We ought to push 
LIBRARIES IN SUMMER 
rather more than we do. The “ book in a shady nook” idea was 
once dreadfully overdone : Lord Avebury used to quote the stanza 
containing that line about once a week. Lately, however, we 
have not urged it enough, and lists of books for holidays of various 
kinds—the country, the seaside, London, the cathedral city, in the 
land of castles, etc., etc-—should be more frequent. Each should 
be separate and very brief and select. Some libraries also give 
holiday reading facilities: twice or thrice the usual numbers of 
books being allowed to a borrower for an extended period. Then, 
during the summer, the borrowers’ cards of every town should be 
valid in every other town. Why not? It would be easy enough 
to work out a method that would safeguard everybody concerned. 
THe Youtu or To-pay 
in our calling are blessed, if they only knew it. Of course they 
don’t, and take all their privileges impudently and as a matter 
of course, otherwise might we not hear more of these Easter 
visits to foreign countries at rock-bottom prices? I believe those 
who went to Holland had a famous reception and lived gloriously-—— 
to my great envy, who was unable to go. Now there is to be 
A SUMMER SCHOOL IN BRUSSELS, 
as I learn from a most tantalizing circular from University College 
Library School, which came with my L.A. Record ; it will occupy 
the fortnight beginning July 14th, and will certainly include ex- 
cellent lectures, but also will give chances of visits to famous cities 
and lovely buildings in the best company. I am told the cost will 
be from {7 to £10. It is absurdly cheap—as who can holiday for a 
fortnight in England, fares and all, for £10? There will be a rush 
of entries, I am told, and I am also told that the entries must be 
made soon. Shall I be the only greybeard, I wonder, if I am able 
to go! CALLIMACHUS. 
[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of “ LETTERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.”’} 
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THE EASTER VISIT TO HOLLAND 


SANDWICHED in between weeks of dreary weather, the Easter 
week-end stood out as a meteorological oasis. A few fine and generous 
days, a calm sea, and a happy company received everywhere with 
welcome—these are the personal impressions of our visit to Holland. 
On the business side the arrangements worked smoothly and without 
the slightest hitch, thanks to the forethought with which the Dutch 
Library Association had planned the programme and the personal 
care that was taken of us through every hour of Easter-time. 


The party was of the right size—not quite fifty. It was a 
fairly representative one, too, Manchester, Bristol, Derby, Croydon, 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Wolverhampton, Swansea, and 
many other places, including several London boroughs, being on 
the list. It was also a thoroughly genial one. Within an hour 
of our being seated in the Harwick-Hook express at Liverpool 
Street Station, we were as long acquaintances. The ‘ Roulers”’ 
was a steady old boat, which chugged somewhat under the exertions 
of her screw, but the sea was glass-like. Moonlight kept a few 
on deck until past midnight, but most of us slept, and awakened 
at the knock of the steward who told us the boat was alongside. 
Our carriages were waiting in the train—a large saloon to ourselves, 
and we savoured the typical flat Dutch lands between the Hook 
and the Hague with eager interest in the fair early morning. 


At the Hague our Dutch colleagues, Misses Gebhard and 
Snouck-Hurgronje and Mr. Douma, met us smilingly, led us across 
the tram-lines to the Hotel Terminus, where we breakfasted. A 
walk through the city, past the Queen’s palace, over canals, past 
the Mauritshuis, and through a pleasant park-like woodland, not 

et in much leaf, ended at the gate of the Palace of Peace. Here the 
ibrarian, Dr. ter Meulen, who is also President of the Dutch Library 
Association, received us, and after an apol for his want of 
knowledge of our tongue, gave us an address of welcome and an 
account of the Library of the Palace, in such perfect English that 
we rubbed our eyes. The Library is one of international law, and 
has catalogues on cards in author and classified form, the cards 
being held in sheaf form. After thanks, a progress was made 
through the chambers, council rooms, committee rooms and offices 
of the Palace, which are remarkable for their beauty and dignity, 
and not a little for their comfort. Then followed lunch, in which 
at least eight of our Dutch colleagues joined us, in the Palace itself ; 
a handsome affair, in a very handsome room. 


Outside we faced the camera for the first time. Several specu- 
lative photographers had got wind of our coming, and ranged us 
up against the Palace gates and fired at us. These enterprising 
gentlemen followed us round from place to place, recording us on 
every possible, and impossible, occasion; and I can only hope that 
our purchases of prints justified their pertinacity. 

(To be continued.) 
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LIBRARY HUMOUR 


Collected by W. A. Briscog, Chief Librarian, Nottingham Public 
Libraries, author of “Library Advertising.” 


“ TRILBY.” 
ing the period when George Du Maurier created a sensation 
with “ Trilby’” a young man asked repeatedly for the book at one 


“They tell me I ought to read it. There’s something about a 
girl’s feet in it, isn’t there ? ” he asked. 

That Library staff often wondered whether he was a chiropodist. 


“ PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.” 

Apropos of the foregoing, one cannot resist including the 
chestnut about the old lady who asked for “‘ The Progress of John’s 
Bunion.” 


ASPIRATES. 

“ Have you the ‘ Hiliad of Omer’ ?’’ asked a rather important 
stout persoon. 

“Yes,” answered the understanding librarian ; and she would 
dearly have like to add: “And we have also the ‘ Hodes of ’Orace.’ ”’ 

One of the worst anti-aspirators we ever heard, however, was : 
you ‘’Elen with the ‘igh ‘and’? ” 

(The assistant should have replied that they had other books 
by Harnold without the haspirate.) 


THE SEQUEL. 

A borrower and his wife came to the desk, and he said to the 
assistant: ‘“‘I have ‘The Woman Thou Gavest Me,’ and now I 
want ‘ The Poisoner ’! ”’ 

(Sensation.) 


ATISHOO ! 

A gentleman who had been to the liquid refreshment depart- 
ment of some neighbouring hostelry came into the lending depart- 
ment and beamed upon the fair assistant. 

Whash the shequel to ‘She’ ?” he asked. 

“Ayesha,” observed the lady. 

“ T’ve got a bit of a cold myself,” he said, sympathetically. 

“T said, ‘Ayesha ’”’ she repeated. 

“ Sorry for you. You ought to take some ammoniated tincture 
of quinine.” 

She turned away, more in disgust than appreciation, and per- 
sonally procured the volume he desired; but Sir Rider Haggard 
should really select less sneeze-like titles for wandering wayfarers. 


RACES OF MANKIND. 
“What is Ethnology?” asked a borrower. 
“Qh, all about the various races,” answered the assistant. 
“Oh, Ascot and Epsom, of course!’ observed the other, 
knowingly. 


AN INTERESTING EVE 


for the months of May, June & July 
will be our SpeciAL DispLay of 


Business and Commercial Books. 


Upwards of 2,000 works will be arranged in 


classified order, and every subject relevant to 

the Commercial Library will be represented. 

F. & E. STONEHAM, LTD. 
Catalogues issuea Libraries Department—— 
Twice Weekly 79 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON 
Monthly 
Annually. England. 
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A CONSTANT READER. 


Shetch by Charles A. Richards. 
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THE READING ROOM. 
There is no better field for the study of humanity in all its 
hases than a Public Reading Room. Here the busy man rushes 
in as if he had but two minutes to catch the next train in, and here 
he meets the opposite type who has two years or more. The hard- 
headed commercial man rubs shoulders with the aesthetic, and the 
enya mingles with the sporting enthusiast. After all, the cleric 
as as much right to seek subjects for his sermons as the man who 
loves horses has the right to seek inspiration for his particular text ! 
All sorts and conditions of men and women congregate here ; and 
in a multitude there are both kinds of people. There may be the 
gentleman of leisure who is very much annoyed because he isn’t 
allowed to rest his weary legs on the table ; _and the smoker who, 
when he is requested to put “lights out,” calmly informs the 
attendant that he ‘thought this was a public institution.” There 
may also be the man who reminds one of “‘ when the sleeper wakes,” 
but then this happens in churches with = uite respectable congrega- 
tions. There may be other nuisances. The tramp is spoken of as 
one of them; but we remember Mr. Pacy, the Secretary of the 
Library Association, saying at Manchester that we were all “ tramps 
upon the highway of life.” But these instances are exceptions, 
and it is not fair for certain sections of the Press to infer that these 
institutions exist mainly for dirty and tired people—any more than 
it would be fair for us to suggest that all newspapers are only used 
to wrap edible offal in.—W.A.B. 


PELMANISM. 

The student of Pelmanism came into the library, we are told, 
but we won’t vouch for it. 

He concentrated. Then tapped his temple. 

“ Head,” he muttered, ‘‘ something with a head on it. No, not 
Worthington. Some book-title with head in it.” 

“* Head of the Family,’ by Craik ? ’’ suggested the assistant. 

se No.” 

“* Headless Horseman ’? ” 

“ No.” 

“* Scalp Hunters’? ” ingenious! queried the assistant. 

“No; something about hair, I t 

Heir of Redcliffe,” by Charlotte Yonge 

No-o 

“Boy Hero of the Air?” 


Eyre ? ” 
“That’s it. I knew I should remember it. Nothing like 
Pelmanism, my boy.” 


SORROWS. 

“ Would you like ‘ The Sorrows of Satan’? asked a man of 
his wife, as they stood by the fiction shelves. 

“No,” she answered, crossly, “ you ought to know that I’ve 
got troubles enough of my own.” 
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STORIES. 


_“ Down to the Public Library. The lady’s been telling us some 


“Um,” observed the mother soffo voce, ‘ That sort of job 
would suit your father! ” 


FICTION. 


First Lapy :—‘‘ My husband's joined the Public Library, and he’s 
reading books on phil-hosophy, science, Aart, travail, and 
’istory.” 

SECOND PERson :—‘‘ Oh, I thought they only had /riction in these 
Public Lib’aries.”’ 


WHITHER BOUND ? 


Another new borrower desired to read some “really good 


literature.” 
“Would you care to have ‘ Prometheus Unbound’?” she 


was asked. 
“ Oh, I thought all the books in the Library were bound,”’ she 


(To be continued at intervals.) 


| 
> 
answered. 
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LIBRARY NEWS 


Botton, in recent years, has been wholly or partly responsible 
for the training of ‘‘ Chiefs’ in the following libraries :—National 
Liberal Club, Southend-on-Sea, Bradford Church Institute, Torquay, 
Winchester, Farnworth, and Leigh; and has assistants at Birm- 
ingham, Leeds, Port Elizabeth, Coventry, and Sheffield. 

Reference to page 298, paragraph 3, Library World, April. 

An exhibition of original drawings for book illustration by 
modern artists will be held at the Fu_nam Central Library, 598, 
Fulham Road, S.W.6, from Saturday, March 29th, to Saturday, 
April 26th, 1924. The exhibition will be open each day (except 

Sundays) from 1 to8 p.m. Admission free. 

On March 24th H.R.H. Princess Mary, Viscountess Lascelles, 
and Viscount Lascelles paid a surprise visit to the Exhibition of 
Medici Prints now on view in the HarRoGATE Public Library and 
afterwards looked round the library. An appreciative letter was 
afterwards received from Viscount Lascelles. 

At the monthly meeting of the Norwicu Branch of the United 
Kingdom Commercial Travellers’ Association Mr. Geo. A. Stephen, 
City Librarian, Norwich, recently lectured on “ Reading.” 

He said that, as a result of compulsory education everyone is 
now able to read, and to-day a veritable cataract of books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers pours from the printing press at such an 
enormous rate that the magnitude of the output is conveniently 
expressed by the words of Ecclesiasticus, ‘‘ Of making many books 
there is no end.’”’ There are three ways of acquiring knowledge : 
(1) by observation, (2) by intercourse with people, and (3) by read- 
ing. A commercial traveller had told Mr. Stephen that his colleagues 
are the busiest of men and have very little leisure ; they rise early, 
travel by early trains, have a wearying day with their customers, 
and when the daily round of visits is done there are the orders to 
dispatch. But it has been said with truth that “the busiest men 
have often been the most intelligent and the widest readers.” 

The RICHMOND Town Council have adopted the principle of 
the Open-Access System and have passed the Committee’s resolu- 
tion to proceed with the conversion of the library at an estimated 
cost of £2,000. 

The following particulars of a Grading Scheme emanates from 
the SHEFFIELD Public Libraries :-— 

ALIFICATIONS. 


Qu 

Grave 1—Junior Assistants Ages 16 to 20 £60 to £115 per annum. School Certificate of the 

Northern Universities 

Board, or yng equivalent 

o-Gte Assistants Ages 21 to 25 £140 to £180 - 1 Lib. . Certificate. 
Ages 26 to 33 £190 to £260 es 2 e 

of’ "Depart- 

— and Branch 


brarians £260 to £280 ”» 4 ” ” 
5— 9 £280 to £300 ” 4 ” ” 
6— 2 £300 to £320 ” 4 ” ” 
8—Deput e 
Librarian to £450 6 


Grape 5 includes ye and Technical Librarian. 

Grave 6 includes Chief Catal: r. 

Grave 7 includes Reference Librarian, and Librarian 
Central Lending Li b 


April 8th, 1914 


3 
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A new room has been opened at the WorTHING Public Library 
confined solely to local collections of books, etc., dealing with the 
county of Sussex. This collection has grown from a nucleus of a 
dozen books to some 1,400 volumes and a large number of maps 
and prints, etc. 

The room was formally declared open by Mrs. Henry Dudeney, 
of Lewes, in the presence of the Mayor and a representative gather- 
ing of local celebrities. 

In the course of a brief address Mr. Hadrian Allcroft compli- 
mented the Chief Librarian (Miss Marian Frost) on the achievement 
of an ambition for which she had been striving for many years. 

Miss Frost, in a few well-chosen remarks, paid a great tribute 
to the members of her staff and said that it would have been impos- 
sible to have accomplished so much without their help. She 
especially wished to thank Miss Gerard, who was practically res- 
ponsible for the whole of the catalogue. 


PERSONAL NOTE. 


Mr. O. C. Hudson, Sub-Librarian of the Derby Public Lib- 
raries has been appointed City Librarian of Peterborough. The 
other selected candidates were: Mr. R. W. Higgs, Southend ; 
™ H. A. Twort, Fulham and Mr. M. Jackson Wrigley, Liverpool 

yceum. 


REVIEWS 


CHILDREN AND LIBRARIES 


For quite a long time library workers have realised the importance 
of library work with children, but it is only in more recent years 
that educationists have discovered that the full value of their 
efforts can only be reached by a more adequate use of books. The 
failure in this country during the past 50 years to promote a parallel 
growth of public libraries, and especially children’s libraries, with 
popular education is responsible in no small degree for the frequent 
complaints as to the definite value of our elementary education. 
But there are signs of an awakening, and great developments are 
likely in the near future. In the promotion of this development 
Miss Gwendolen Rees’ Libraries for Children: a History and a 
Bibliography (Grafton and Co.)* is likely to be of considerable service. 
As a thesis accepted for the Diploma of the Library Association 
the volume reflects the greatest credit, and Miss Rees is to be con- 
gratulated upon her painstaking research and accurate, and in all 
respects satisfactory, presentation of matter. From a considerable 
knowledge of the subject the present writer realises the vast amount 
of study and labour that has been entailed, but the result is a 
distinctly valuable addition to the literature of the subject. 

* Libraries for Children. By Gwendolen Rees. Illus. Demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt (Grafton.) 12s. 6d. net. 
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Miss Rees’ volume is comprehensive ; it covers not only library 
work in this country so far as it affects children, but also the British 
Empire, America, France, Belgium, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Italy, Russia, etc., and 
there is a very full and satisfactory bibliography. From a careful 
reading of the book one is impressed by the extent and variety of 
effort made to cater for children. It includes juvenile departments 
in public libraries, special children’s rooms, libraries in schools, 
story-telling and lectures, and other activities all designed to interest 
and instruct child readers. The book is one not only for the librarian, 
but also for the teacher and educationist, and to such it is strongly 
commended. EDWARD GREEN. 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 
Finspury Pupric Liprarizs. Quarterly Guide for Readers. 
April, 1924. 
Gives a select list of books on ‘‘ Gardening’’ beside the usual list of 
additions to the libraries. 


Ha irax Pustic Liprarizs. Readers’ Guide. April, 1924. Edited 
by Edward Green, Chief Librarian. 
The reading list for Sunday School Teachers is continued from the last 
issue. Statistics show that the libraries are doing useful work, large increases 
in the issues from all the libraries being reported. 


New York Pustic Lisprary. Library School. Circular of Infor- 
mation. 1923-24. 
A handbook of general information for students and others who are 
undertaking library work. Courses of study and specimen examination 
questions are given. 


OnTARIO LIBRARY Review. February, 1924. 

Contains a special illustrated article on the newly-opened Walkerville 
Public Library. Miss Jessie Rorke contributes an interesting article on “ The 
Canadian Novel and the New Revolutionary Movement in Literature.” 


PROFESSIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Mixer Pustic Liprary. A Catalogue of the Collection of Works 
relating to the County of Surrey contained in the Library. Com- 
piled by William Minet, M.A., F.S.A., and Charles J. Courtney, 
Librarian. 1901. (Catalogue of Works added, 1900-1923, to the 
Surrey Collection. 1923.) 2 vols., bds. 1901-23. The Library. 
Is. 6d. 

In the absence of a general bibliography of Surrey the catalogue of the 
local collection of the Minet Public Library is of considerable value. It is 
arranged as far as regards the most important section alphabetically under 

es and persons. This is supplemented by three sections—one of Acts of 

liament, one of Sermons, and the third of Maps and Plans. Although 
cross-references have been supplied in considerable numbers it would probably 
have been found better to make the place name the heading in all cases and 
relegate cross-references to an index which should include authors, other 
personal names and subjects. It is, however, always easy to suggest alterna- 
tive methods of arranging bibliographies. For checking — the arrange- 
ment of Acts of Parliament in chronological order is of course the simplest. 

We note that the Minet Public Library is prepared to loan books from its 

local collection to other libraries in the county. This is quite the right attitude 

and we would like to suggest that a joint catalogue of the local collections in the 
public libraries of Surrey would be an economical method of dealing with 
the bibliography of local topography and would be a very considerable step 
in the direction of a county bibliography on the lines of that, say, of Gloucester. 
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GENERAL. 


Massé (Gertrude C. E.) A BIBLIOGRAPHY oF First EpITIONS OF 
Books ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER CRANE. With a Preface by 
Heywood Sumner and a frontispiece after G. F. Watts. pp. 60. 
London, Chelsea Publishing Co., 1923. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

An interesting bibliography of the works illustrated by one of the most 
human of artists. Walter Crane’s children’s books, his Socialist cartoons and 
his general illustrations all contain that essential sympathy which is the 
keynote of the real artist. One omission we note is the long series of May 
Day cartoons contributed to the Socialist paper, Justice. 


Williams (Sidney Herbert) A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WRITINGS OF 
Lewis CARROLL (Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, M.A.). pp. 14, 142. 
Roy. 8vo. Bookman’s Journal, 1924. 1 guinea. 

This work is the first comprehensive bibliography of Lewis Carroll. 
Part I. contains 77 collations of the first and rare editions of books, pamphlets, 
etc., issued under the famous pseudonym, as well as the author’s anonymously 
published works in the Carrollian vein ; Part II. describes books bearing his 
real name and other works not in Part I. (together 81 items); Part III., 
contributions to periodicals not reprinted in the author’s lifetime ; Part IV., 
Books about Lewis Caroll, and Miscellanea. The work is annotated through- 
out, and there is a full Index. The vexed question of the three earliest issues 
of Alice in Wonderland is elucidated by full collations of all three, facsimiles 
of their title-pages, and exhaustive notes. Five other title-pages are repro- 
duced in facsimile. 


Keech (Mabel Louise) Tue HOMEMAKER, trained by Kitchengarden 
Methods. 4to, cloth, pp. viii., 142. Illus. and music. Lippincott, 
1924. New and revised edition. 10s. 6d. net. 

A practical course for teachers and students in domestic science with 
table-setting, sweeping and dusting, bedmaking, and other housemaid’s 
work attractively set to music. 


Craig (Elizabeth) Tue Stace Favourites’ Cook Book. Imp. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 224. Hutchinson, 1924. 7s. 6d. net. 

A most attractive volume to which four hundred British, American and 
Continental actresses have contributed recipes, all of them edited and tested 
and incidentally autographed. Something quite new and interesting in 
cookery books on which the compiler should certainly be congratulated. 


Williams (Edward T.) Cutna: YESTERDAY AND To-Day. Illus. 
Demy, 8vo, pp. xvii., 614. Cloth. Geo. G. Harrap and Co., 


1923. 15s. net. 
The author, who was in the service of the United States Government, 
writes in a kindly spirit of the fascinating country in which he spent many 
After dealing with the history from early times, he discusses social 
and political transformations, and deals with the status of women, education, 
handicrafts, trades, professions, religion and foreign relations. A _biblio- 
graphy is given, many tables and a full index. 


Hook (Alfred) UNEMPLOYMENT: Its CAUSE AND CurE. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 218. Labour Publishing Co., Ltd., 1924. Cloth, 5s. 
net; paper, 3s. 6d. net. 

The author’s excuse for adding to the number of books on unemploy- 
ment is that it is such a terrible problem that even one fruitful suggestion is 
well worth re His study is intended to be mainly educative and to set 
out the essential fac 


ts for the lay mind. 
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Weir (Archibald) THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL PoINT OF VIEW. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. ix., 220. Williams and Norgate 1924. 6s. net. 

A reprint of articles from the Hibbert Journal, The Contemporary Review, 
and The Times, the method and application of the method intended by the 
author having been explained in the Hibbert Journal for April and July, 1914, 
respectively. His hope is that better instructed generations may in future 
be spared penalities for outraging rules discernible from the anthropological 
point of view. 

Burns (C. Delisle) A SHortT History oF INTERNATIONAL INTER- 
course. Cr. 8vo, paper wrappers, pp. 160. G. Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., 1924. 3s. 6d. net. 

The author defines true patriotism not as the simple devotion to one 
country but as the service of our country in the great deeds it has done and 
is now doing for the good of all nations. One of the most important facts is 
the good influence which may be exercised by one nation upon others. The 
work is supplementary to the histories used in schools and universities and 
indicates fresh lines for development of study. 


Maynard (Theodore) Our Best Ports. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxi., 
234. Brentano’s, Ltd., 1924. 7s. 6d. net. 

Acritical study of many of to-day’s best poets, both British and American. 
Here is a sample of the style: “‘I believe Mr. Chesterton to be the greatest 
of modern English poets on the ground of his astonishing achievement in 
The Ballad of the White Horse; that Mr. Yeats holds here a place lower 
than is usually accorded to him, because of the steady decay, as I think, of 
his peculiar genius ; and that I cannot put Mr. Masefield higher, fervent as 
is my admiration for his remarkable gifts. Charles Williams is the onl 
comparatively unknown poet I have introduced ; and if, as will be obse , 
I have set him above many more famous poets, it is because I am persuaded 
that it is his due.” 


Charles (C. H.) Love Letrers oF GREAT MEN AND Women, from 
the 18th Century to the Present Day. [Illus., demy 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 302. Stanley Paul and Co., Ltd., 1924. 12s. 6d. net. 

lected love-letters, chosen after exhaustive analysis and careful con- 

sideration from the vast storehouse of the world’s amatory correspondence, 
and by their very diversity destined to form but a strange medley if not a 
surfeit of expressions of devotion. Nevertheless, with a stupendous task 
before him the author has done his work adequately, and if the result is no more 
than aseries of experiments in style readers will no doubt find much to interest 
them. Some very good illustrations appear in the book. A biographical note 
precedes each writer’s letters. 


Hollingworth (G. E.) A Primer oF Literary Criticism. Cr. 8vo, 

cloth, pp. vii., 122. University Tutorial Press, 1924. 2s. 6d. net. 

A work on style to be used when studying the English Classics with a 
view to developing the ability to describe the impression made by them. 


Wishart (John) Collected by. A Wutrr oF OLD Trmes: or One 
Hundred Extracts from Literature Prior to 1850. Cr. 8vo, paper 
wrappers, pp. ix., 84. Bristol : John Wright and Sons ; London : 
Simpkin Marshall. 3s. net. 

We do not quite grasp the principle on which the collector of these extracts 
has worked, but his favourite authors appear to be N. Wanley, Dr. Sam. 

Garth, Dr. John Quincy, Arbuthnot, Brooks and Robertson. 


Spence (Lewis) THE PRosBLEM oF ATLANTIS. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xii., 232. Illus. William Rider, 1924. 10s. 6d. net. 

The author firmly believes that the wreck of Atlantis sleeps beneath the 
sea, and attempts to make his proofs “ as unimpeachable as the very difficult 
circumstances admit of.” He gives evidence from Pre-history, Geology, 
European Tradition, American Tradition, Central American Archeology, 
and also from Egypt and Old Peru. 
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Putnam (George Haven) SomE MEMORIES OF THE CIVIL War, 
together with an appreciation of the career and character of 
Major-General Israel Putnam, Leader in the Colonial Wars and 
in the American Revolution. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. iv., 302. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1924. 10s. net. 

In his preface the author says that he believes it will be of interest to the 
two generations of American citizens who have grown up since the war to 
have recalled to them a few of the incidents and something of the atmosphere 
of the strenuous years 1861-1865. Chapters deal with causes of the war, 
Abraham Lincoln, Jefferson Davis, the Men behind the Guns, General Grant 
and Israel Putnam. Some of the matter was prepared for use as lectures. 
There is no index. 

Hewitt (Hon. Norah) THE RuLERs oF Russia. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
pp. ix., 356. Williams and Norgate, 1924. 12s. 6d. net. 

A concise survey of Russian history from the earliest times, taking into 
careful consideration the various political, military and ecclesiastical events 
which have contributed to the present disastrous position. 

Lewis (C. T. Courtney) THE BAXTER Price List, 1924. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 62. Sampson, Low, Marston Co., Ltd., 1924. 5s. net. 

This forms the supplement to the large work, George Baxter, the Picture 
Printer, but is a complete price-list in itself and will be found useful by every 
bookseller. 

Stern (William) PsycHoLocy oF EaRLy CHILDHOOD. Supplemented 
by extracts from the unpublished diaries of Clara Stern and trans- 
lated from the third edition, revised and enlarged, by Anna 
Barwell. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 558. G. Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
1924. 16s. net. 

Sections deal with The Period before Speech, Development of Speech, 
Lookirg at Pictures, Memory, Fantasy and Play, Enjoyment and Creative 
Activity, Thought and Intelligence, Effort, Emotion, Will, etc. The work is 
the result of continued scientific observation of young children up to the age 
of six years. 

Ryan (Desmond) JAMEs CONNOLLY: His Life, Work and Writings. 
Preface by H. W. Nevinson. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. x., 142. The 
Labour Publishing Co., Ltd., 1924. 5s. net ; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 

A useful biography of the Irish patriot, with a short bibliography of 


sources. 
DRAMA. 


Robinson (Lennox) CRABBED YouTH AND Ace. Cr. 8vo, paper 
wrappers, pp. 40. Putnam’s Sons (1924). Is. 6d. net. 

First performance of this play was given in the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, 

on November 14th, 1922. 

Gregory (Lady) MrrANpoLiNA. Translated and adapted from La 
Locandiera of Goldoni. Cr. 8vo, paper wrappers, pp. 78. 
Putnam’s Sons. Reprinted 1924. Is. 6d. net. 

Lady Gregory first translated Goldoni’s play for the Abbey Theatre, 

Dublin, where it was produced in February, 1910. The play had at that 

time an Irish setting, but has since been altered and put back again in Italy. 


FICTION. 


Baldwin (Faith) THe Maip or Sronystream. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 310. Sampson Low, 1924. 7s. 6d. net. 

A wholesome open-air story full of love irterest and distinctly refreshing 

on account of its quiet sense of humour. 
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Piermarini (P. M.) FootPRINTS ON THE Sanp. A novel in three 
parts and an epilogue. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 352. Hutchinson, 
1924. 7s. 6d. net. 

A powerful story in which ambition for a time is stronger than love. 
The setting is Fleet Street and the motive the building up of enormous news- 
paper interests, but in the end the softer passions win. 

Cross (Zora) DAUGHTERS OF THE SEVEN Mie. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 288. Hutchinson, 1924. 7s. 6d. net. 

Aan Wilson, a veritable daughter of the Australian Bush, has to choose 
between marrying a man of her own class and kind or one accustomed to the 
life of cities and trained to a musical career. She finds happiness with the 
latter, but expects him to mould his life to hers and become a bushmar. 
The result is a conflict, the love of great cities clashing with the call of the wild 
even to the second generation. 

Wilson (Helen de Courcy) Time oF THReEsHING. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 312. Sampson Low, 1924. 7s. 6d. net. 

he true story of Jessica and Godfrey Tempest might have remained 
hidden from the world had it not beer for the fact that her son and his niece 
fall in love with one another and the difficulties in the way of their marriage 
could not be removed without the entire readjustment of several lives. 

McCutcheon (George Barr) OLIVER OcToBerR. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
PP. 320. Harrap, 1924. 7s. 6d. net 

his story turns upon a fortune-telling episode, for the baby whose name 
gives the novel its title is visited by a gipsy who warns its father that though 
love, wealth and power are in store for his infant, fate has something sinister 
to offer, for she sees him as a young man swinging in the air with a rope around 
his neck. How this vision is justified, and yet has a different interpretation 
to the one she puts upon it makes a tale full of humour, suspense and mystery. 

Connington (J. J.) Atmicuty GoLp. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 336. 
Constable, 1924. 7s. 6d. net. 

John Rutherford Roden and Frank Trevithick, his friend, set themselves 
out to make a fortune. Through the portals of the Unity Bank money poured 
in upon them, “ a flood of gold rising higher and yet higher as the days went 
by. Five percent.! Six percent.! Seven percent.! The ritornello of their 
advertisement sang in the ears of their public. ‘“‘A round million—or Worm- 
wood Scrubs,”” was Frank’s slogan. “ First fairy gold and then high politics 
and “ Big Things.’’ This story of a gentleman of fortune—a splendid rogue— 
has a flavour we have come across in novels before. 

Warren (Peter) THE ORDEAL OF JULIA BrIsTOWE. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 316. G. Bell, 1924. 7s. 6d. net. 

Pais is an unusual story of the struggle of an illegitimate daughter to 
live in the social world of her father’s people. Her half-brother’s intention 
to reinstate her in their eyes is good but mistaken, and it causesher an ordeal 
until the problem is solved through the love of a friend. 

Jepson (Selwyn) GoLpEN Eyes. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 284. Harrap, 
1924. 7s. 6d. net. 

The girl of the golden eyes was canied by James B. Sutton into his flat, 
on the threshold of which she was found lying late one night in a dazed, starving 
and ragged condition. In the morning, having ransacked the place, she dis- 
appears, and J.B. makes it his business to find her. Some important papers 
having disappeared at the same time as Golden Eyes, the introduction to a 
plot of adventure is all complete and readers will find a very good form of 
entertainment, and the usual satisfactory ending. 

JUVENILE. 

Osborn Hann (Mrs. A. C.) Pec’s Patrot. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 

190. Illus. The Religious Tract Society (1924). 2s. net. 


An attractive story about the Girl Guides which should appeal not only 
to every one of them, but to all who are interested in the movement—and 


who is not ? 
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The following are new books published by Messrs. J. B. 
Lippincott Company :— 
SCIENCE FOR Boys AND GIRLs. By M. Louise Nichols, Ph.D. 
Index and profusely illustrated. Written on popular and entertaining 


INTIMATE CHARACTER SKETCHES OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By 
Henry B. Rankin. 

To know Lincoln before he became “ great,’”’ to work in his office, visit 
his home, exchange the gossip of town and street—such was young Rankin’s 
enviable privilege as law student in the famous old Herndon and Lincoln 
law firm. His recollections strike the reader with a sense of startling intimacy. 
With photographs never before published. 

Tue FurtHest Fury. By Carolyn Wells. A New Fleming Stone 
Detective Story. 

The “ Furthest Fury” is a novel that will particularly delight the man 

admirers of Carolyn Wells. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Tue Epitor, Library World. April 22nd, 1924 
DEAR SIR, 
CROYDONISM. 


The little paragraphs and the correspondence that have 
appeared in your esteemed journal recently about Croydon and its 
strong, but not silent, men, has “ garred me court the muse.” 
Although this particular muse o’ mine is a rather club-footed wench, 
the sentiments are not inapt. 

“* Come, clash the cymbals, beat the drum, 
See the Croydon heroes come— 
Spell it on the heavenly fane 
By wireless or aeroplane, 
e it by electric light 
In sky-signs on the jewelled night— 
Let’s have a jolly, good old bang 
Salvoes . . . and let expense go hang! 
No ‘ mute inglorious Miltons ’ these, 
Not by a long chalk, an’ you please— 
Each one along this tier of fame 
Has yards of printing to his name. 
Each has written—ye laggards, note— 
A dashed sight more than Shakespeare wrote | 


A learned man, a Prof. no less, 

Says, ‘ To puff wisdom’s foolishness.’ 

* Professors don’t know everythin’,’ 
Broadcasts Croydon with a grin. 

You'll quickly recognise the breed, 

The text-books are their god and creed ; 
At meetings, in, or near the chair, 
Their ancient war-cries fill the air. 

(So, whilst we shyly hum and hem, 

The finest jobs are bagged by them.) 
Scan the journals if you care 

You'll find ’em pre-digested fare, 

Its just (the meaning’s not abstruse) 
‘Cauld kail re-het ’ in Croydon juice. 
So youth or maidea take the hint, 

Dash helter-skelter into print, 

And, grant the stuff be not too new, 
Your brow will drip with honours, too.” 
GENIAL SPARROW. 


To the Editor of The Library World. 


DEAR SIR, 
INDIAN LIBRARIES. 

Your interesting survey in the March Library World, covering 
libraries in India, makes no reference to the library of the University 
of the Panjaub at Lahore. Judged by western ideas this library 
is not extensive, but its organisation sets a standard for the east. 
The reading room is on open access lines, the stock is classified 
according to Dewey, and is card-indexed. If I remember rightly 
library training is given to natives desiring it and qualified to 
receive it. 

Besides those large libraries you mention, libraries of sorts 
are to be found in all the large Indian stations. Most have a club 
library, usually of an extraordinarily mixed nature; and there 
are divisional libraries in a more scientific category and which are 
valuable of their kind. The writer, casually interested at the time, 
found no public libraries in Rawalpindi (you say there are two; 
possibly they have recently been created) ; one may see an archway 
below the Grand Trunk Road, looking towards Pindi City, lettered 
“Commodore Danjibhoy’s Library,”’ but there is no library at the 
point. India is not a country in which one feels disposed to study, 
unless one gets Hill leave or wangles a comfortable job with the 
happy band at Simla. Generally the Wheeler bookstalls fulfil a 
useful destiny so far as the bookish needs of the average Britisher 
are concerned. 

A word is due as to the great work of the Y.M.C.A. in India 
(as elsewhere) in providing libraries and lecture courses for the 
troops. The missionaries and those co-operating with them do 
work greater than their knowing in thus taking the minds of the 
men away from their monotonous conditions. 

Yours faithfully, 


Glasgow. R.D.M. 


The Editor, Library World. April 17th, 1924. 


DEAR SIR, 

With reference to Mr. Lyell’s review of Sabatini’s ‘‘ Torquemada 
and the Spanish Inquisition ” in your April issue, may I draw atten- 
tion to the fact that this book was first published in September, 
1913? This may account for the absence of a date on the title- 
page. A comparison of the two issues reveals no other difference 
except that the price has been redeuced from 16s. to 12s. 6d. 


F.J.B. 
Earlston Library, Wallasey. 
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TO LIBRARIANS 


NOTICE 


Owing to the great increase in their business 


Massis, GRAFTON & Co. 


have removed to more 
commodious premises at 


cass 


aN 


Sa 


51 GT. RUSSELL ST. 


(Facing the main entrance of the British Museum) 


ajar 


In their extensive showrooms they 

will display everything for use in 

the Science and Practice of 
Modern Librarianship 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 
to inspect their large range of 
Library Appliances shortly on view. 
Estimates freely given and en- 
quiries promptly dealt with 


a 


GRAFTON & CO. 


COPTIC HOUSE 


5I GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
LONDON, W.C.I 
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